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THE TAIWAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH MAGAZINE NOVEMBER 1987 
Editor: Christine Cooper 


On the morning of September 6, after many wearying months of 
illness, Bishop Cheung passed peacefully away in hospital in Taipei. 
His last message to us, this quarter, is in the example of his life and 
faith, of which one of our clergy has written in the following: 


A REMEMBRANCE 
The Right Reverend Pui-Yeung Cheung 


Bishop Cheung was a beautiful chief pastor to me. I would not call him a saint, in 
the sense that we most commonly use the word today, for such “saints” are frequently 
very difficult to get along with. But P. Y. Cheung seemed to me, from the first time I 
met him, to be a man at ease with himself, and he therefore effortlessly put me at ease. 


I will remember the humorous ways he addressed some of the things we had to talk 
about. Once it was in respect to our respective ages; he reminded me that J] was “only 
80% as old as” he. Another time it had to do with how many hours I should work each 
week. I had to remind him several times that as a retired priest I should contract only 
for half time. Finally he said, ‘““Oh yes, half-time, half-time — that will be thirty or forty 
hours per week.” And still another time, when we sat together at the first meeting of 
the parish Evergreen Society, he as the honored guest and | as the ‘“‘new kid on the block”’, 
we each realized laughingly that we were hardly guests, we were right where we belonged, 
in the ““Golden Age Club” 


The bishop was always very direct with me. Sometimes he counselled me as a new 
priest in his diocese; other times we could talk about things he had to think about as he 
looked forward to his retirement. This sense of camaraderie may have been my reward 
for serving at last with a bishop very near my own age. But whatever it was, it was a gift 
I treasure. 


The last time he visited the parish, I learned something else which was characteristic 
of him. It was Easter Even. Lighting the new fire in the courtyard, we nearly set him on 
fire as he stood there resplendent in his white cope and mitre. Then, inside the church, 
he preached a classic homily on the Light that shines in darkness, admonishing us to let 
our lightysiine 5... wc After the service, I gave myself the pleasure of walking back to 
the parish house with him, to help him pack his vestments and get to his car. Then I dis- 
covered that, unlike most of the rest of us, who would presently settle down in our beds 
for a night’s sleep, he would be off to catch the night train, sitting up all night, so as to 
be down island in the morning to celebrate the Feast of the Resurrection with another 
portion of his flock. 


And on Easter Monday, he would fly to Manila on another errand for God’s people, 
and on Easter Wednesday he would enter hospital. We knew he was ill. We could hardly 
believe how ill he was. 


I will always remember Bishop Cheung in the image of the warrior. Not necessarily 
the happy warrior, if indeed such there be, but of the warrior who knows the meaning of 
struggle: the one who knows what it is to be battered and bruised “‘by the great range of 
energies that confront us in this life’? and who choose to press: to press toward the mark 
of the prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus. 


He had the stance of the one who feels the complex pressures and the conflicts of 
his Own personal aspirations which seek to shape our everyday existence and who then 
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chooses his ground, daring, if you will, to march to the sound of a different drummer — 
and, having done all, stands, with his loins girt. 


It may be a struggle for souls; it may be a struggle for one’s own soul. It is the sort 
of thing Ranier Maria Rilke seems to be talking about when he writes: 


“What we choose to fight is so tiny. 

What fights with us is so great. 

When we win, it’s with small things and the 
triumph itself makes us small. 

What is extraordinary and eternal 
does not want to be bent by us: 

I mean the angel who appeared to the wrestlers of 
the Old Testament. 

Whoever was beaten by this angel 

Went away proud and strengthened and great 

From the harsh hand that kneaded him 

As if to change his shape. 
Winning does not tempt that man. 

This is how he grows: by being defeated decisively 
by constantly greater beings.” 


The last time I saw him in hospital, after he had decided on no further treatment, 
no extraordinary measures, I was invited to stay with him for a few minutes. We took 
and held hands. I ventured to say one or two things that I hope someone might say to 
me at that point in my living and dying. Then I began to remind him of what we had 
prayed in the past and to suggest that I would pray for him now. At that point, he loosed 
my hand, grasped my forearm in a kind of embrace, and he began to pray for us: for 
the three of us in the room, commencing us, and all his people, to God, in words of praise 
and thanks and benediction. He would be chief pastor to the very end. 


And so, with fond and grateful memories, we commend him to God, that he may 
go from strength to strength in the life of perfect service in the heavenly kingdom. 
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BISHOP CHEUNG’S FUNERAL was held in St. John’s Cathedral on September 19. 
The church was packed with people, including representatives of other denominations, 
from all over Taiwan, from Hong Kong and other more distant parts of the world. 


The service, which began with a choral Requiem Eucharist, was presided over with 
great dignity by the former dean, Canon Samuel Chen. The Rev. Andrew Huang gave the 
oration. The music was particularly beautiful. The Rev. Michael Liu conducted the 
combined choirs of the cathedral, Holy Trinity and Good Shepherd and, for the first time 
in Taiwan, traditional Anglican chants were used for the psalms and the Nunc Dimittis. 
It was to work on such settings that Bishop Cheung sent Fr. Liu to the States last year, 
so this was a very fitting tribute. 


At the conclusion of the service, the funeral procession moved to the crematorium. 
The ashes were later interred in the cathedral. 


Mrs. Cheung has decided to remain in Taiwan for the time being and can still be 
contacted through the diocesan office at 1-105-7 Hangchow South Road, Taipei 10044. 
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THE ELECTION OF THE NEW BISHOP 


The Church in Taiwan was very blessed in having such a warm, loving and godly 
person as the Right Reverend Matthew P. Bigliardi, retired Bishop of Oregon, to come 
and preside at the election of the new bishop. The special synod was held in the cathedral 
on the afternoon of September 15. This was a historic occasion, being the first time the 
Taiwan Episcopal Church had to vote for one of its own indigenous clergy for this position. 


At the opening Holy Eucharist, Bishop Bigliardi gave the following address: 


“The Lord has brought us here with a sacred and solemn responsibility, to elect one 
who will become the Bishop of Taiwan, one who will be given grace and power to be among 
you as Pastor, Teacher and Prophet. There is no school for bishops. He will be raised up 
from among you and you, by your prayers and love and support, will help him become 
what the Holy Spirit calls him to be. The episcopate will not be his. It is Christ who is 
the Bishop. It is the Church, Christ’s Body, all of us, who is the Bishop. We will set apart, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, one to be a sacrament of that office. 


“First we must reaffirm who we are. So St. Paul in the Epistle tells us that we have 
a ministry of a new covenant. We have a covenant, a contract, with God. Our God is not 
hidden. He is God who has shined His light in our hearts to give the light of the Glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. Do you want to know what God is like, what He demands 
of us, how we are to treat one another? Then you must look into the face of Jesus Christ. 
What we see there must reside in our hearts and shine in our lives. I was taken to the 
National Palace Museum. Some of the porcelains there are so fine that light shines through 
them. We must be like a porcelain vase through which the God-light shines. 


““ “For we preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus our Lord and ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake.’ Ah, for many of us that is not an attractive idea. We can preach Christ 
as Lord, but can we preach ourselves as servants? The cross I wear is engraved with this, 
from the Gospel of St. Mark: ‘For even the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give his life, a ransom for many.’ It is a constant reminder that I 
must not think myself higher than my Master, who stooped and washed the feet of His 
disciples. In England, bishops are addressed as ‘My Lord Bishop’. We find we like that. 
But we must try to see how absurd that title is. 


“We should not be fooled: we have this treasure in earthen vessels. How easy to 
forget that! We want to have titles of honor and seats of power. We want to have our own 
way. We think that the success of our building plans and budgets and programs is the most 
important thing. We forget that we are servants, not masters. We think that Christ came 
to found a Church. He did not. He came to bring in the Kingdom of God, and the Church, 
His Body, is His instrument for that work. We think we can save the world and, when the 
world ignores us, then we are disappointed or angry. Then we know we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels. Then we know, as the Gospel reminds us, we have not even life unless 
we abide in Christ who is the true vine. 


“But God calls us back to our first job — not to be a great success in the world, 
not to have the world think highly of us, but to be ministers of a new covenant, to 
reflect the glory of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. We are in the power of the Holy 
Spirit to bring many sons and daughters to glory. Our first job is holiness — to open our 
lives to that restless Spirit who will transform us from glory to glory into the likeness 
of Christ. 


“Come, Gracious Spirit, come as you did on that first Pentecost. Come as wind and 
fire. Convict us. Convert us. Make us witnesses of the saving love of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Savior. Fill us with the light of Christ. So may we see clearly the one whom 
you have chosen to stand among us as Bishop in this place. In Christ we pray. Amen.” 


After the service, and some refreshments, the Bishop spoke again, specifically to 
the delegates, about putting aside all preconceived ideas and advice from lobbyists, to 
listen to the ‘still, small voice’ in their souls. 


The Chancellor, Mr. Herbert Ma, then explained the election procedure. The two 
groups, one of clergy and the other of lay representatives, were to vote separately and 
to continue to do so until both groups chose the same person. The first vote was executed 
rather laboriously, and was far from conclusive. A second was taken but this still did 
not achieve the necessary agreement. 


Bishop Bigliardi then asked everyone to wait in silence for several minutes, to listen 
again for God’s voice within them. The third vote was taken then, and the Very Reverend 
John Chien became the Bishop-elect of Taiwan. 
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THE BISHOP-ELECT 


John Chien Chih-Tsung was born in Chiayi, in the southwest 
of Taiwan, in 1940. At Tunghai University in Taichung, he was 
converted to Christianity and he was baptized by the Rev. Dr. 
William Buell at St. James’ Church. He gained a Bachelor of 
Arts degree, then Master of Divinity at Tainan Theological College 
and Master of Sacred Theology at Virginia Theological Seminary. 
He was made deacon in May, 1967, and ordained priest six months 
later. 


After serving as Priest-in-charge for two years at St. Andrew’s, 
Chading, and then for four years at Grace Church, Tainan, Fr. 
Chien came to Taipei, where he was Rector of Good Shepherd 
Church from 1974 to 1985. In the last six of these years, he also 
taught Liturgy at Taiwan Theological College. 


In August, 1985, he went to England for almost a year of further training at the 
Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham. Amongst the subjects he studied there were Christian 
Mission Theology, History of Christian Thought, Western Humanity, Ecumenism and 
Church Management. On his return to Taiwan, he was appointed Dean of St. John’s 
Cathedral, the post he now holds. 


Fr. Chien’s wife, Grace, has been a great help to him in his ministry and has made a 
significant contribution to their parish life and worship, especially with her talents in 
church music and floral art. The Chiens have three children, the youngest of whom is now 
in his second year at senior high school. 


The consecration is to take place in March, 1988. Afterwards, Fr. Chien plans to 
continue as Dean of the Cathedral. 


TO AND FRO 


During the month of October, we had quick visits from three overseas colleagues. The 
shortest, on 17th and 18th, was that of the Reverend Winston Ching, who is in charge of 
the Asiamerica Ministry, based at the Episcopal Church Center in New York. He had just 
been in Korea for the consecration of their new bishop, who had previously worked in the 
States for several years with the Asiamerica Ministry. Fr. Ching called in here for discus- 
sions with Dean Chien and Mr. Philip Wong. 


He also attended the services at Good Shepherd Church on the Sunday morning. After 
the English service, he answered questions from members of the congregation about his 
work. Fr. Ching spoke of the large numbers of Asian immigrants in the United States and 
other Episcopal Church areas and their need for clergy to minister to them in their own 
language and, especially for the older folk, with an understanding of the backgrounds 
from which they have come. For these people, he said, it is not sufficient to have second 
or third generation Asiamericans who speak an Asian language. It is much better if such 
clergy spend at least a few years gaining firsthand experience of life in the countries from 
which their parishioners have come, or if clergy, preferably bilingual, can be recruited from 
those countries. 


Also arriving on 17th, Mr. Edwin Ward, from U.S.P.G. in England, was here for five 
days of familiarisation with our Diocese. He is the Council of Churches of East Asia’s 
external partner for the Philippine Independent Church and was on his way to Manila to 
visit some of that Church’s thirty-odd dioceses before the C.C.E.A. Partners In Mission 
meeting in November. 


Taiwan’s own overseas partner arrived on 25th October. She is Mrs. Janet Ask, from 
the United States. After a four-day whirlwind tour of our parishes, she left for Kota 
Kinabalu, where the PIM conference was held. 


Our Bishop-elect, Dean John Chien, also travelled to Kota Kinabalu, on November 
4th, for the PIM meeting and the full C.C.E.A. conference which followed. 


Deacon Matthew Lee, whose ordination to the priesthood has been delayed by the 
passing away of Bishop Cheung, has meanwhile gone to the States for ten months’ parish 
experience. 


Mr. Philip Wong’s deaconing has also had to be postponed. He is helping at the Cath- 
edral and the plan is for him to be ordained here, after the consecration of our new 
Bishop, and then to return to the States to join the Asiamerica team. His family have 
already gone back to New York. 


The Reverend Ron McBride has been Chaplain to the English-speaking congregation 
at Good Shepherd this last year. For personal reasons, he has decided not to renew his 
contract, but will stay for a few months. A search committee has been formed and hopes 
to have a replacement by the Spring of 1988. 


The English congregation at St. James’ Church, Taichung, was very sorry to lose its 
enthusiastic layreader-cum-pianist, Mr. Marvin Kontak, and his wife Kitty. Mr. Kontak has 
been recalled to the States by his company. 
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BOOK REVIEW — by Geoff Clarke, with kind permission of Melbourne’s SEE. This was 
written in Australia, but Mr. Clarke’s comments apply equally well to Taiwan. 


THE BIBLE AND PEOPLE OF OTHER FAITHS 


by Wesley Ariarajah (WCC) 


This short book of 71 pages, written by a Sri Lankan Methodist minister, is a response 
to the exclusive claim made by some Christians that human salvation can be found only 
in the Church and in belief in a specific Christological ‘package’ 


He finds that some of his fellow Asian Christians have this view and therefore experi- 
ence great difficulty living in religiously plural societies. Such Christians retreat to an 
exclusivist position where they assert that the Christian and Muslim God is indeed a 
different God. 


Ariarajah claims that some of the forms of Protestantism have become so Christ- 
dominated (Christonomist) that the universality and creative power of God are squeezed 
out. Such Christonomism pays lip-service to the Trinity. He asks that we recover the 
meaning of ‘Our Father’ so that Christians can stand together with believers in other faiths 
as ‘the children of God’ 


In greater detail, Ariarajah examines the Bible and how it speaks to and is regarded 
by non-Christians. He searches its pages for principles which Christians can use to guide 
their witness to and dialogue with believers of other faiths. On p52 he sets out some par- 
ticularly wise thoughts about how Christians might witness to, and discuss with, Hindus 
what Christ means to a Christian. 


He claims that the Hindus in general do not understand broad, dogmatic assertions 
made in isolation. Rather, they search for the spirituality of the person making claims 
about the path and judge truth according to the quality of the person making the assertion. 


The book is useful because our Australian society is becoming increasingly plural 
religiously. How our Christian faith is perceived by other believers is an outward question 
rarely raised in our churches. Too readily is the assumption made that non-Christians 
must be non-believers. 


Ariarajah writes concisely and from his experience. If you are about to dash off to 
Africa, India, the Middle East or England, read this first! 


(The price of this book in Australia is about Aust $4. It is available through the Uniting 
Church Bookroom, Collins Street, Melbourne 3000.) 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING, BUT FIRST — 
THE ADVENT WREATH 


Amidst all the commercial pre-Christmas pandemonium, many of our churches 
install a ‘visual aid’ to focus our attention on the beginning of the Christian year and 
help people to remember the significance of this shorter penitential period. The wreath 
is a German custom, rich in symbolism. The following explanation, from a parish pewsheet, 
may make us more aware of its meaning and so enrich our spiritual life during this time 
of preparation. 


“The wreath is round, with no beginning or end, testifying to God’s never-ending 
love for us. 


The candles represent the One who said, “I am the Light of the World’. Our Advent 
prayer is that we may cast away the works of darkness and put on the armour of light. 
There are five candles, four lit on successive Sundays in Advent, with the fifth, central, 
candle lit on Christmas Day to represent the birth of our Lord. 


The wreath is of evergreen, an ancient symbol of immortality. This reminds us that 
it is our belief in Christ that guarantees us everlasting life. 


The appearance of the wreath and candles is not symmetric. It looks incomplete. 
This reminds us of our present existence, living in the time of “‘not yet’, between the 
First and Second Comings of Jesus Christ. 


The Advent wreath can be imagined as a stylised crown: four candles are purple, both 
the sign of royalty and the liturgical colour of penitence. This challenges us — are we 
sorry for our sins? are we ready to face Christ the King ‘on the last day, when he comes 
again in his glorious majesty to judge the living and the dead’?”’ 


“FRIENDSHIP” wishes all readers a meaningful Advent and a holy and happy Christmas. 
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NOTICE — CHANGES IN “FRIENDSHIP” 


During this year, several measures have been taken to cut down our diocesan expen- 
diture. In one of these, the Spring 1987 issue of “‘Friendship”’ contained a card for readers 
to return, indicating whether or not they wished to continue receiving the magazine. Such 
a small number of these were returned that the current expense of production and mailing 
can no longer be justified. The decision has therefore been made to produce, in the futaee, 
just one annual issue, in a simpler format, towards the end of the year. 


The Editor would like to express sincere appreciation of the interest and support 
of our faithful readers, and gratitude for the donations which have been made towards 
the costs. Thank you! 


